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attitudes are put together in bewildering confusion, their
numbers are beyond tale or count, as if the artist was oppress-
ed with the illimitable, inexpressible fecundity of the reality-
that was life and was struggling to grasp and render it,12
Every form, animate or inanimate, rock or stream, bird or
beast, flower or tree, man or superman, is equally interesting,
equally sacred, for all form is the articulation of the One, This
sanctity of all expresses itself through the wonderful intimacy
which the artist establishes between his human and non-
human figures, between man and landscape, man and archi-
tecture, man and animals and plants,- and between all of them
together. The cows and bulls listen to the Buddha's teach-
ing,13 the geese tell their story to the prince,14 the angels and
gods hover round the teacher,15 all the creatures of earth and
heaven crowd round him with eager attention16 ; Raksasas
and birds and men are engaged together in strife,17 the lion and
the snake and human crowds are united in anger and terror18 ;
processions of elephants, horses and soldiers with arms and ban-
ners pass in and out of city gates and the wall and gate and.
animals and men swing with the same rhythm of movement19 ;
men and women stand amidst rocks and the overspreading
branches of the trees darken the glen and a calm passivity-
rests upon them all20; the roots of plants -, are hsdklen in
the crevices of rocks, their soft tendrils and slender stalks wind

B Herringham: Op, cit.. Plate 25.
Griffiths: Op. cit, Plates 6, 28, etc.
13  Griffiths: Op. cit., Plates 19/50.
14 Herringham: Op. cit., Plate 25.
15 Griffiths; Op. cit., Plates 37, 38, 51.
16 Ibid., Fig. 64.
17 Ibid., Plate 67.
18  Ibid., Plate 57.
19  Ibid., Plates 69, 71.
20  Ibid., Plate 55.